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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



Ohio has long had a leading place among the States which 
have tried, by legislative ingenuity, to enforce a complete 
return of all property, real and personal, for taxation. No- 
where have the provisions of the law been more searching; 
and in few States, if any, have they been more fruitless. The 
Ohio Tax Commission of 1893 showed that, of the valuation of 
the whole State, less than 10 per cent, rested on intangible 
property, and in the city counties little over 5 per cent. In 
Cincinnati the valuation of intangible property appears to 
hover around 3 per cent, of the total for that city, the tend- 
ency in the city counties generally being towards a decline 
in the proportion of intangible property to the whole. 

The law in Ohio since 1885 has endeavored to stimulate 
returns of personal property by allowing county commis- 
sioners to contract with informers for a share, not exceeding 
25 per cent., of the tax recovered on personal property which 
may be disclosed by their efforts. A report lately made to 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce by its Committee on 
Taxation makes some interesting statements as to the actual 
operation of the " tax inquisitor " system : — 

The collection of taxes under this law has been abandoned in a 
number of counties of the State. The mine seems to have been pretty 
well worked out almost everywhere in the State save in this county 
[Cuyahoga]. In only eleven counties out of the eighty-eight do the 
amounts collected reach $10,000 each. In Hamilton County [Cincinnati] 
it has sunk to $15,000. In thirty-one counties of the State not a dollar 
was collected from the operation of this law last year. 

The collections for the State amount to $506,000, of which 
more than half came from three counties where inquisitors 
struck exceptionally productive veins. 

In a few counties some little money is obtained, which immediately 
results in the tax-payers from whom it is collected leaving the county 
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and ceasing to pay taxes in the State thereafter. In the greater part of 
the State a few wealthy people are soon exhausted, and then the results 
of the law drop to nothing. 

The following statements give a tolerably clear view of the 
nature of the business of tax inquisition, as carried on under 
the law of an American Commonwealth, for the enforcement 
of an impracticable system : — 

In the three counties of Hamilton, Cuyahoga, and Summit the whole 
amount received by the tax inquisitor during the period of the operation 
of this law has been $360,087. It is a matter of common notoriety that 
the contract in this county [Cuyahoga] has been held by one individual 
from the time these contracts were first made. This same informer has 
been and is now the tax agent in Summit County. His brother is now, 
and has been since the beginning, the tax agent in the county of Ham- 
ilton. 

It is added in a note that — 

These gentlemen have had contracts as tax inquisitors in several other 
counties during the same period. What they obtained in the other coun- 
ties is not known. 



It is announced that a School of Economics and Political 
Science will be organized in London under the direction of 
Mr. W. A. S. Hewins and begin its work in October, with 
the support of the Society of Arts, the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and the London County Council. 

The scheme of the school is to comprise : — 

(a) Public lectures and classes in economics, statistics, 
commercial geography, history and law, banking, currency, 
finance, taxation, and political science generally. 

(b) A three years' course of study in special classes. 

(c) The promotion of original research by scholarships or 
otherwise. 

(d) The publication of the results of research carried on 
by the teachers of the school or under their direction. 

(e) The collection of a library for the use of the school. 
(/") " The organization of an ' information department,' to 

assist British students and foreigners visiting England for the 
purpose of investigation." 
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The school is to be open both to men and to women, and 
the fees are to be low. The lectures and classes are to be 
held in the evening hours, but the arrangements will be such 
that students can pursue their studies during the daytime 
under proper guidance. 

Lectures and classes have already been arranged as follows : 

"The State in Relation to Industry and Commerce," his- 
torical course, by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins; "Economic Effects 
of Alien Immigrations," by Rev. Professor Cunningham ; 
"Railway Economics," by Mr. W. M. Acworth. 

" Commercial Geography," by Mr. H. J. Mackinder ; " His- 
tory of English Commerce," by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins ; " Com- 
mercial Law," by Mr. J. E. C. Munro. 

" History and Principles of Banking in England," by Pro- 
fessor Foxwell; "The Bank of France," by Hon. A. G. V. 
Peel. 

"Local Taxation," by Mr. Edwin Cannan and Mr. E. J. 
Harper. 

"The English Constitution since 1832," by Mr. Graham 
Wallas. 

It is expected that lectures will also be arranged on the 
" Growth of Political Theory " and the " Comparative Study 
of English and Foreign Constitutions." 



The collapse of the income tax of 1895, under the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has probably 
caused more surprise than grief. Nothing could disguise the 
fact that, considered as a financial measure, the tax was 
hastily and clumsily arranged, and that its provisions defied 
the teachings both of equity and of experience. It offended, 
as a piece of class legislation on the one hand, and by its weak- 
ness failed to satisfy those who demanded such legislation on 
the other hand. Such strength as it had with the public was 
in a considerable degree sectional, and deepened the distrust 
of many who might have been willing to see incomes taxed 
under more favorable conditions. 

But that the tax should disappear by reason of a construe- 
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tion of the Constitution which practically forbids the levy of 
a national income tax is an event likely to cause regret which 
will strengthen with time and reflection. A most valuable 
financial resource is thus lost, for which there is no available 
substitute, — a resource specially adapted for use in emer- 
gencies and at times when, as in the Civil War, indirect taxa- 
tion is strained as far as it will bear. The decision of the 
court that " direct taxes," in the language of the Constitu- 
tion, is a phrase of wider meaning than had been held in pre- 
vious adjudications, must be accepted. But it follows that, 
in one important respect, the government established by the 
Constitution is not so strong as it had been supposed to be, 
and probably not so strong as the majority of our people 
would desire to have it. 

It must be added that the fact that the decision of the 
court in this case was the decision of a bare majority is not 
the least disagreeable circumstance of the case. The possi- 
bility that the adjudication which thus reversed a previous line 
of decisions may itself be reversed hereafter upon some slight 
change in the composition of the court is the subject of gen- 
eral comment, and must certainly cause much uneasy reflec- 
tion in the minds of those who value the stability and dignity 
of our judicial institutions. 

From every point of view, then, the attempt to revive the 
income tax by the act of 1895 promises to stand hereafter as 
a conspicuous example of the danger of playing with edge- 
tools. 



